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English Bells 


By Marcaret H. SHURCLIFF 


r HE soft tone of a bell sounding 
across the countryside is a form 
of music so familiar to us all that 

one seldom stops to consider the intricate 
mechanical processes involved in_ pro- 
ducing a powerful musical vibration, 
pleasing to the ear both nearby and at a 
distance. To obtain the correct propor- 
tion of tin and copper which composes 
the bell metal, to best design the con- 
tour of the molds in which the bells are 
cast, to tune the bells, to hang the bells 
so they may be controlled with the least 
physical effort and finally to ring the 
bells, all these processes require the 
knowledge of skilled experts and afford 
possibilities for endless variations, the ul- 
timate success of which may be detected 
only by a trained bell ear. 

In England the occasion of the cast- 
ing of a set of bells is as awe-inspiring as 
in the days of Schiller’s “Lied von der 
Glocke.”” When the peal of eight bells 
for the Church of the Advent in Boston 
was cast, I was present in the foundry of 
Mears and Stainbank in Whitechapel, 
London, Peering into the furnace, I saw 
the mass of white-hot metal as a ladle- 


ful was extracted for sampling purposes. 
The tester, finding the mixture too brit- 
tle, ordered a little more copper. ‘Two 
helpers appeared carrying between them 
a huge ingot of copper and thrust it into 
the molten metal where it rapidly dis- 
solved. When all was ready a door was 
opened at the bottom of the furnace and 
the thick, glowing mass slowly made its 
way along a system of troughs arranged 
in the form of a main river with its tribu- 
taries. The metal disappeared down a 
hole at the end of the first tributary and 
gradually filled the underground mold 
of the heaviest bell. When the hot air and 
dust shot spitting out of the vent hole, a 
barricade was rapidly built at the head 
of the tributary and the endless stream 
flowed slowly on to the next branch. 
Thus noiselessly and without mishap the 
eight molds were filled with the homo- 
geneous mixture of bell metal, as it 1s 
necessary to ensure the same quality of 
tone in all the bells of a peal. 

When the molds are removed the bells 
are anxiously examined for imperfec- 
tions in casting and are tested for mathe- 
matically correct harmonics. Besides the 
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tap note the old English bell has for 
overtones a major third, fifth and octave 
above and a hum tone a flat seventh be- 
low. The modern Simpson system of tun- 
ing has for overtones a minor third and 
fifth and octave with a hum tone a fuil 
octave below. A bell which possesses true 
overtones when first cast and requires 
no tuning is called a “Maiden Bell.” 
But as a general rule tuning is necessary. 
Formerly a file in the hands of an ex- 
pert tuner, working on the sound bow or 
thick part of the bell against which the 
tongue strikes, was the only method of 


lowering or raising the note. Recently ° 


a tuning lathe in which the bell is placed 
has come into general use. Bells are 
tuned to the true or natural scale slightly 
differing from the piano which is tuned 
to the scale of equal temperament. Be- 
fore the days of Bach, the piano had dif- 
ferent keyboards for the different scales 
and the notes were all toned true to the 
fundamental of each scale. Music writ- 
ten for so many keyboards was extremely 
dificult of Realizing this, 
Bach composed “The Well-Tempered 
Clavier” for the purpose of testing a 


execution. 


compromise system whereby the key- 
boards and notes were reduced in num- 
bers. At the present time twelve notes 
only are used to represent all notes in an 
octave. One note, for instance, serves as 
AZ B” and C”” though accurately inter- 
preted they should be three notes and 
are still rendered as such by players of 
stringed instruments. 

Unfortunately even the English bells 
are not always in tune. In the neighbor- 
hood of Westminster Abbey the boys 
were said to whistle out of tune and the 
blame was put squarely on the Abbey 
bells which for nearly two hundred years 
were noticeably off the key. However, in 
1919 the bells were retuned and are no 
longer a cause of complaint. 
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In a set of eight bells the relati-e 
weights vary much less in English be'!ls 
than American. The tenor or heaviest 
bell is about three times as heavy as the 
treble or lightest bell when cast in Enc- 
land, but when cast in this country thie 
tenor weighs about eight times as much 
as the treble with the result that the tones 
of the lighter bells are overpowered by 
the deeper vibrations of the heavy bells. 

The English bells when set for ring- 
ing rest mouth up. When the rope is 
pulled the bell makes a complete revolu- 
tion and is struck by the swinging tongue 
on the upper side as the bell ascends. ‘The 
ringer, in the ringing chamber some 
twenty feet below, holding the tufted 
bell rope checks the bell, balances her 
mouth up for an instant then pulls her 
off again for the next stroke. Thus the 
great volume of sound, with the resonant 
overtones, is thrown out first to one side 
then the other. To handle a bell weigh- 
ing anywhere from five hundred pounds 
to three tons through the intricacies of 
change ringing requires a degree of skill 
achieved only after long practice. Tunes 
are out of the question on swinging bells 
as the interval of striking can be changed 
only slightly. 


BELLs OF CHRIsT CHURCH, Boston 


‘This peal of eight bells is the gift of 
a number of generous persons to Christ 
Church in Boston, New England. Anno 
1744 A.R.” 

“We are the first ring of bells cast for 
the British Empire in North America 
A.R. 1744.” 

Thus read the inscriptions on the first 
and third bells in the tower of Christ 
Church (Old North) on Salem Street in 
the North End of Boston. 

Installing this set required special skill 
and Rudhall planned to send his work- 
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man with the bells. Circumstances be- 
yond his control interfered as is shown 
by the following letter. 


Mr. Gunter 
Sir 
| am very sorry for the disappointment in not 


being able to prevail upon John Baker to go 


~ 
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go (though quite entirely against his own in- 
clinations) for she says if he does go ’twill be 
the death of her, and so upon his not going 
have sent a moddal of ye frame for your Car- 
penters to work by, and have likewise sent a 
written direction for putting the Headstocks 
and wheeles on ye bells. 


There is a person in Philadelphia that is 


capable and has been concerned in England 


teins, 


ONE OF THE BELLS, CHRIST CHURCH, BOSTON 


Halliday Historic Photograph. 


with ve bells (whom ever since they were first 
ordered I depended upon ) for Baker’s own 
part he would very willingly take the voyage, 
but ye moment the news came to his wife that 
the bells were sent for down to Bristol, she 
immediately swooned away to that degree that 
the people about her after great difficulty 
could scarce bring life into her, which affected 
her husband very much and with her per- 
suasions after has prevailed upon him not to 


with Bell-hanging whom, if you can agree 
with, will do the business perhaps as well as 
Baker, if you'll be pleased to write to him you 
may direct to Henry Clarke at the Coach and 
horses opposite ye Stathouse, Philadelphia to 
whom if he comes sh be greatly obliged to 
you Sir, if youd be so good as let him have ye 
Catalogues of bells which I 


have sent, or 


otherwise if he does not come, beg if you have 
any opportunity of sending them without any 
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expence, that you would be so kind as do it. I 
can think of nothing more for directions con- 
cerning ye bells and materialls than what I 
have already wrote down. 

I have sent you a good Peal of Bells, and 
hope you will get ringers to have them well 
rung. 

I return you a great many thanks for ye 
favour you have done me and heartily wish 
vou good success with ye bells and am 
Sir 

Your most obliged 

and Obedient Servant 


Abell Rudhall 


Bristol, 

March ye goth 1744 
‘Tacked up on the wall of the ringing 

chamber was found an old contract 


which showed that a guild of ringers had ° 


been organized in 1750 and that they 
were to be allowed to ring the bells for 
two hours, once a week. The second 
name on the contract is that of Paul 
Revere. One of the stipulations in the 
contract reads “Provided we can have 
the whole care of the Bells.” 

This might explain why the tower of 
the Old North played such an important 
part in signaling on the night of April 
18, 1775. Paul Revere though not a 
member of the church may have had ac- 
cess to the key of the tower. 

My father, Arthur H. Nichols, was 
born on Stillman Street in 1840 almost 
under the tower of Christ Church. He 
was an enthusiastic listener to the bells 
as they rang for Sunday service and soon 
he was helping the sexton chime the 
tunes. Some of these are still familiar such 
as “Watchmen Tell us of the Night” 
and “Oh, dear, What can the matter 
be’? Even when my father was a stu- 
dent at Harvard he walked home Sun- 
days in time to ring the bells. 

Many years later while on a trip to 
England my father ascended to a ringing 
chamber while ringing was in progress 
and became greatly intrigued by the Eng- 
lish art of change ringing. He was elected 
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a member of the “Ancient Society of 
College Youths” founded in 1637 and 
he subscribed to the magazine Bell New.. 


On returning to Boston he learned [ 


that Christ Church was undergoing ex- 
tensive restoration. He visited the Church 
to look at the bells and to his surprise he 
found eight well-worn holes in the floor 
under the bells and also an old brass 
ground truck with ball bearings mad: 
years before the modern ball bearing was 
patented. 

Greatly excited by the possibility of 
starting English change ringing in Bos- 
ton my father set to work to rehang the 
old bells. He enlisted the help of Bishop 
William Lawrence and together the) 
raised sufficient funds. New bell ropes 
with their red, white and green tufting 
were imported from England. The re- 
pairs were completed just in time to cele- 
brate the eighteenth of April, 1894. My 
father had collected eight Englishmen, 
all ringers and organized as the Old 
Colony Guild of Bell Ringers. They 
rang before and after the church service 
and hundreds gathered in the streets to 
hear the bells. They had not been rung 
since the day Marquis de Lafayette visited 
Boston till the nineteenth of April, 1894. 

The members of the Old Colony 
Guild met regularly, sometimes at Christ 
Church and sometimes at our house for 
hand bell ringing. It was not till I was 
through school that I had my first lesson 
on how to handle the rope of a swinging 
bell. 

The rope was new and stiff and did 
not rise and fall evenly. The floor of the 
ringing chamber was covered with a 
thick layer of dust and grime. Every 
stroke as the rope coiled on the floor 
picked up soot which was deposited on 
my hands and face as the rope descended. 
There was plenty of excitement and al- 
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most too much exercise on my part. I 
either overpulled my bell and then had 
to check it or I failed to pull hard enough 
and the bell began to fall. A green ringer 
is sure to be the hottest and most exhaust- 
ed of the band. 

Although the Italians in the neighbor- 
hood enjoyed the sound of the bells our 
practice ringing was not universally wel- 
comed, The librarian in a nearby public 
library considered the ringing a nuisance 
and complained. This was quite a blow 
to my father but the church authorities 
asked us to give up our practice night and 
ring only on special occasions. 

Fortunately in 1900 the bells which 
I had seen cast in London were installed 
in the Church of the Advent in Boston. 
We were asked to ring for the blessing 
of the bells. We had several practice 
evenings but always with the tongues 
Bells supposed to be 
sounded for the first time after the service 
of the blessing. 


clamped. are 


While the service took place in the 
church below we stood by our bells high 
up in the ringing chamber. The band 
consisted of six skilled Englishmen and 
Mr. S. F. Batchelder and myself, two 
novices. Our bells were set and ready 
to be pulled off. Finally the electric light 
Hickered, our conductor shouted “‘She’s 
going—gone”’ as he pulled off his bell 
and we in quick succession all pulled at 
our ropes. The tongue of a bell does not 
strike as a bell drops but hits the upper 
lip as the bell ascends. This causes an 
appreciable interval between the pull and 
the stroke and the larger the bell the 
greater the interval. Generally one is 
familiar with the sound of one’s bell and 
after a few rounds one can correct any 
uneveness. But at this important cere- 
mony we had never been privileged to 
hear our bells. The clashing was terrific 
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and we were too bewildered to bring or- 
der out of chaos. “Stand!” called the 
conductor and we all did our best to set 
our bells as soon as possible. 

Fortunately we did not have to face 
the congregation as they left the church. 
The bells had received their blessing and 
their voices had been heard. 

For some time we practiced enthusias- 
tically one evening a week when again 
complaints arose. Dinner parties were 
disturbed, children were kept awake and 
what were we trying to celebrate any- 
way! 

The bells were hung in a low steeple, 
close up to dwelling houses and they did 
send forth a volume of inexplicable sound 
as we practiced our change ringing. 


RINGING IN ENGLAND 


Discouraged by the limited opportu- 
nity for ringing practice in Boston, in the 
spring of 1902 my father announced 
he was going to take me to London 
where “the more they ring the better 
they like it.” I did not at first relish this 
break with my anticipated summer of 
tennis in Cornish, New Hampshire, but 
my father’s enthusiasm for the trip and 
his complete faith that I was made of 
ringing stuff swept me along. On July 
second we boarded the SS. New England 
at Charlestown and three or four boys 
from the Ellis Memorial Club came to 
the pier to see me off. As the parting 
whistle pierced the air there were cer- 
tainly tears in my eyes. 


> *K * * * *K * 


Papa brought his set of heavy hand 
bells with him and soon he formed 
among selected passengers an enthusiastic 
group of ringers so that I could continue 
practicing the Grandsire method. Al- 
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though I did not then realize it, my 
father’s ambition in taking me to Eng- 
land was to have me ring a peal. 

Before telling of my struggles, I shall 
try to explain just what a peal is. 

In the early seventeenth century there 
were seldom more than six bells in a 
tower and they were generally rung in 
rounds; that is, in scale beginning with 
the treble or highest bell and going 
straight down the scale to the tenor or 
lowest bell. In writing changes a bell 1s 
always designated by its number. The 


position of the number in a line indicates. 


when it is rung in relation to the other 
bells. A scale is written I 2 2 4 5 6 
and a change is written 2 I 3 5 4 6 
In other words at the change, number 
two bell rings first and number one rings 
second. Number three still rings in third 
place, etc. Call changes were the first 
changes to be rung and were known by 
name. The conductor called “Queens” 
and the bells rang 


13572468 
5312468 


, 2. 
After that had been rung a few minutes 
the next, Tittums, was called 


15263748 
51627348 

Then Whittington 
12357468 
12753468 

and another called “Tommy 
137254768 
137254768 

The conduct of ringers in the steeple 


was not always in keeping with the quiet 
dignity expected in a place of worship. 
It was the custom to post warnings in the 
tower and even to impose penalties as is 
shown by this poem dated 1650. 


If that to ring you do come here 
You must ring well with hand and ear. 
If that you ring in spur or Hat 
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A quart of ale you must pay for that 
And if a bell you ov erthrow 
Sixpence is due before you go. 

And if you curse or sware, I say 

A shilling’s due without delay. 

And if you quarrel in this place, 
You shall not ring in any case. 


At that time John Bunyan was an en- 
thusiastic ringer as is shown by two of 
his poems on a Ring of Bells. After his 
conversion Bunyan felt obliged to give up 
ringing, though not without great reluc- 
tance. The following is taken from his 
autobiography in “Grace Abounding.” 


Now you must know, that before this I had 
taken much delight in ringing, but my con- 
science beginning to be tender, I thought such 
practice was but vain, and therefore forced 
myself to leave it; yet my mind hankered; 
W herefore I would fo to the steeplehouse and 
look on, though I durst not ring; but I thought 
this did not become religion neither; yet | 
forced myself and would look on still. But 
quickly after I began to think, How if one of 
the bells should fall? Then I chose to stand 
under a main beam, that lay overthwart the 
steeple from side to side, thinking I might 
stand sure; But then I thought again, should 
it fall with a swing, it might first hit the 
wall, and then, rebounding upon me, might 
kill me for all this beam. This made me stand 
in the steeple door; and now, thought I, I am 
safe enough; for if a bell should then fall, 
I can slip out behind these thick walls, and 
SO be preserved notwithstanding. 

SO after this I would yet fo to see them 
ring, but would not go any farther than the 
steeple door; but then it came into my head, 
How if the steeple itself should fall? and this 
thought (it may, for ought I know, when I 
stood and looked on >. did continually sO shake 
my mind, that I durst not stand at the steeple 
door any longer, but was forced to flee, for 
fear the steeple should fall on my head. 


In the seventeenth century Fabius 
Stedman, a ringer at St. Benet’s tower in 
Cambridge, England, invented a system 
which could be memorized and by which 
all possible changes on any number of 


bells could be rung. Each ringer could 
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vary his position by one step at a time 
without conflicting with another bell and 
the sound effect was pleasing and har- 
monious. 

[In 1668 Stedman published his famous 
book called Timtinnalogia dedicated to 
the Noble Society of College Youths. An 
extract from the opening paragraph reads 
“for within these Fifty or Sixty Years last 
past, changes were not known, or 
thought possible to be rang.” 

With the discovery of the Science of 
change ringing, men from all walks of 
life joined ringing bands among which 
there was keen competition. New com- 
posers appeared and today in a book en- 
titled Standard Methods there are dia- 
crams of twenty-five different meth- 
ods by which a peal may be rung. 

5,040 pos- 
sible changes. To score a peal every 


On seven bells there are 


change must be rung and no change can 
be rung twice. Ihe first recorded peal 
took place in 1715 and required three 
hours and eighteen minutes of steady 
ringing. 

On eight bells there are 40,320 pos- 
sible changes and in 1767 two energetic 
bands joined forces and rang all the 
changes in twenty-seven hours. This peal 
on eight bells still holds the record in 
length of time number of 
changes, but single bands are continuous- 
ly attempting new record breakers. On 
the twelve heavy bells of Southwark Ca- 
thedral 


and the 


12,675 changes have been suc- 
cessfully rung and the longest peal of 
23,363 changes of Stedman Caters on 
ten bells took twelve hours and twenty- 
five minutes. 

The Grandsire method is one of the 
easier methods and I concentrated on 
learning the path of the different bells. 

The following in which the treble is in 
the plain hunt and goes from the lead 
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to seventh place and back again is called 
a lead, and shows the pattern of Grand- 


sire Triples. 








1234567 8 
21354768 
2314567 8 
32416578 
3426175 8 
4362715 8 
46372518 
64735218 
6745312 8 
7654132 8 
75614238 
57162438 
51726348 
15273648 
12537408 
21573648 
25137468 


It is seen at first glance that the ringer 
of the tenor has an easy time. He always 
rings last as his bell is just a “covering” 
bell. 

The next easy bell is the treble. He 
rings in regular progression second, third, 
etc., strikes twice in seventh place and 
then goes back to the lead. Number two 
is likewise a plain course bell until a “bob” 
is called and then it goes into the work. 
All the bells follow a plain course till the 
treble leaves the lead when the bell in 
third place strikes third again and returns 
to the lead and the other bells dodge. Fol- 
lowing these simple rules the bells will 
come into rounds at the end of seventy 
changes. A conductor with his marvelous 
skill will call either “‘Bob” or “Single” 
at a certain lead. More complicated rules 
will come into action and new sets of 
changes will be started till finally the 
bells come round after ringing all the 
changes. 
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On reaching London my father and I 
settled in at Brook’s Private Hotel, Sur- 
rey Street, Strand. It was small and of 
the variety where you are charged five 
shillings for breakfast and apartment and 
sixpence for a sponge bath, hot or cold. 
The breakfast served at one large table 
was a hearty meal of bacon, eggs and 
fried sole. Afterwards the guests almost 
entirely English retired to the drawing 
room and chatted. We made good friends 
with Mr. Barnes, an interesting man 
from Australia, and a bearded Boer Gen- 
eral. 

My father lost no time in notifying 
his ringing friends that his young and 
hopeful daughter was in London and all 
set to learn to ring. The first belfry we 
climbed was in the Tower of St. Mat- 
thew’s, Bethnal Green in the White- 
chapel region famous for its crooks and 
poverty. 

Much out of breath after climbing the 
circular stone stairs leading up to the 
ringing chamber I was introduced to the 
ringers who had already gathered. Mat- 
thew Wood, a well-known ringer of 
over sixty, was the conductor. He asked 
me if I would like to have a go at the 
bells and which bell I preferred. 

I spoke for the third and then set to 
work to raise her. I knew that was the 
best way to get the feel of a bell and to 
learn the exact place to grasp the tufting. 
After four or five minutes of hard pull- 
ing my bell was raised and set, but the 
rope was too long. I was so much taller 
than the average ringer that nearly al- 
ways I had to have the rope shortened. 
This is quite necessary as otherwise the 
tail of the rope flapped in my face. 

Ringing is exercise and the day was 
warm. Before starting each ringer re- 
moved his coat and dickey and rolled up 
his sleeves. All I could do was roll up my 
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sleeves and hope my shirttails would n 
rise above my skirt band. 
After the bells are set, each ring 


re 


— 
, 


raised on his toes reaches high up on t! 
tufting and pulls slightly on the rope. 


The conductor says “Here goes Gran- 


o> 


sire.’ The treble ringer shouts “She's 
going, gone” and we all pull off ou 
bells at what we judged to be the correct 


—~ 
, 


interval to produce an even scale. 

In contrast to our ringing at tl 
Church of the Advent these bells rang 
Mine was the 
only bell out of place and l soon COoOrT- 
rected that. When the conductor judged 


with perfect precision. 


the bells were running smoothly came the 
exciting moment when he — shouted 
“Go.” For a while I kept my place, but 
my experience in change ringing was al- 
most zero. The bells ring in very rapid 
succession all seven striking in one revo- 
lution of the tenor. It was difficult to 
pick out the bell I should follow as my 
rope sight was poor. There were times, 
too, in the excitement, when I lost con- 
trol of my bell and it rang sooner than | 
intended, ‘T’o the other ringers this plain 
course of Grandsire Triples was child’s 
play. On my part it took every bit of 
concentration and every muscle I pos- 
sessed, 

The ringers all kept an eye on me and 
tried to help me. Suddenly the ringer 
of number five took one hand recklessl\ 
off the rope and beckoned to me. How 
was I to know that was his way of tell- 
ing me that he and I were dodging? The 
would-be helpful coaching, shouted at 
me in cockney bell-ringing vernacular, 
drowned by the noise of the bells, was 
completely unintelligible to me. How was 
[ to know that “Let her go” meant not 
to pull so hard and “Let her go up” 
meant to pull harder. Fortunately a less 
excitable ringer stood behind me and his 
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ILLUSTRATION OF HAND-STROKE AND BACK-STROKE 


Frontispiece of William Snowdon’s Rope-Sight; dn Introduction to the Art 
of Change-Ringing (London, 1g00; 5th ed.). 
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directions really helped. It is a breach of 
etiquette to stop ringing till the conductor 
gives the command. I simply could not 
“T am lost; let’s start again.”’ At last 
he called “Stand” and without the least 
difficulty all bells were set except number 
three. 


Say 


We tried again and again. Each time 
we got a little further before the conduc- 
tor called “Stand.” After a while Mr. 
Wood said to me in most polite cockney, 
“T ’ope you don’t moind if I swear at 
you Miss but eye’nt used to ringing with 
a loidy.” By that time no amount of 


swearing could have deterred me from ’ 


ringing. 

We came home hot and tired but my 
father was pleased with my performance 
and I was determined to master the art 
of change ringing. 

Invitations to ring were received and 
daily Papa and I would start off by train 
or bus to some remote church on the 
outskirts of London. As my ringing im- 
proved I was asked to join the Middle- 


sex County Association, The Royal 
Cumberland Youths (1747) and the 
Ancient Society of College Youths 


(1637), all of which I accepted. Each 
Society has at least one practice night 
and I never lacked an opportunity for 
daily practice and twice on Sundays. At 
St. Mary’s Abbots, Kensington, I rang 
my first quarter peal of 1,260 changes in 
three-quarters of an hour. 

The ringing was nearly upset by the 
entrance of two ladies in the tower. 
They waited quietly till we were through, 
then One was 
Lady Burford Hancock and the other 
a girl my age named Mabel Gilbanks. 
Her father was the rector of a church in 
Stourbridge and she herself was one of 
the bell ringers. She was very cordial and 
asked us surely to look her up in Stour- 


introduced themselves. 
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bridge, which we did later. Mabel G)l- 
banks was the only lady ringer I saw ll 
the six weeks I was in England. 

My muscles improved with daily pric- 
tice but once in a while I had to cancel 
a ringing engagement on account of 
blisters. As the ringers were all working- 
men we only met for ringing in the late 
afternoon and evening. That left the 
mornings free so I took lessons in elec- 
tricity at the London Polytechnic. Mir. 
Frisell, my teacher, never pronounced 
an H where it should be and invariably 
put it in where it didn’t belong, all of 
which kept me interested in every syllable 
he uttered. 

Our search for meals was time con- 
suming and unsatisfactory until we found 
Hermelins on the Strand. A French res- 
taurant where a lunch 
served, always ending with creamy ice 


delicious was 
cream, was a pleasing contrast to the 
inevitable boiled dinner which made no 
hot Sundays 
were almost fast day s as none of our local 


concessions to weather. 
restaurants were open. 

Mr. Challis F. Winney, a worker at 
the Broadwood Piano Company and an 
the College 


Youths, took me under his special tute- 


outstanding member of 
lage and coached me day after day on 
tower bells, switching me from one bell 
to another to force me to learn the prin- 
ciple of the method and not to learn by 
heart the work of any special bell. When 
the practice hour at the church was over 
we sometimes went to a nearby public 
house where the men quenched their 
thirst in.a smoke-filled barroom. Then 
we retired to a small upstairs room and 
set to work for another hour’s practice 
on handbells. 

On a Sunday afternoon we met at 
Mr. Winney’s home in Fulham to try 
for a peal on handbells. I chose the easi- 
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est bells, seven and eight, and in two and 
one half hours we scored a peal of Grand- 
sire Triples with excellent striking. Mr. 
Winney’s mother and sister served us a 
hearty tea with ham and bread and butter 
after which Mr. Winney suggested we 
try for a peal of Stedman. We all ac- 
cepted with alacrity and tapped off a sec- 
ond peal in another two and a half hours. 
After which my father who had sat si- 
lently umpiring both peals said, “Please 
don’t suggest any more ringing tonight.” 
For once he had reached the limit of his 
power of enjoyment. 

The ringing of two handbell peals in 
a day was considered a feat and Mr. 
Hughes, the owner of the handbells on 
which we had performed, very gener- 
ously presented me with the bells. They 
were a set of ten bells of an exceptionally 
fine tone. 

Finding my progress in ringing was 
satisfactory my father relaxed enough to 
allow us to see a few friends. We went 
to visit Lady Scott at St. Albans. Her 
daughter Lilian had visited us in Boston. 
There I took part in a quarter peal rung 
at St. Peter’s Church. 

The coronation ceremony for King 
Edward VII was scheduled for August 
ninth and Papa decided that was a good 
day to get out of London and avoid the 
crowds, so I missed the fun of watching 
the Coronation procession. We only saw 
the empty chairs everywhere and littered 
streets on our return. 


When I was considered sufficiently 
proficient in change ringing, arrange- 
ments were made for me to try for my 
first peal with the College Youths. We 
met at six o’clock at St. Mary’s, Acton, 
and by 6:15 the bells were going well 
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and we started to ring a peal of Grand- 
sire Triples. All went well for about 
two hours. Then a little excitement oc- 
curred and the conductor called “Stand.” 
He had discovered that two bells had 
exchanged places, presumably anxiety 
about my bell had caused the mix-up. 
Heated argument followed as is custom- 
ary and each ringer was positive the 
fault was not his. Gloom prevailed and 
we all went home after arranging to 
meet again at the same tower the follow- 
ing week. 

A few days later I tried again for a 
peal with the Middlesex Association at 
the Church of St. Matthew, Upper 
Clopton. My father as usual sat on a 
bench in the tower and the next day he 
wrote home the following account of 
that memorable evening. 

“At 6:20 P.M. the ringers having got 
together, the bells were raised and ring- 
ers assigned to their posts by Mr. Bright- 
on, who was to act as conductor. To 
Margaret was given the third bell. The 
ringers of the two trebles, Pratt and 
Eden, struck me as very young but I 
was told the former had rung in more 
than sixty successful peals of the method 
about to be tried, while the second was 
a skilled conductor. As the only privi- 
leged spectator in the tower, I held the 
watch while the tower doors were se- 
curely bolted to keep out any intrusive 
stragglers. Of course Margaret was a 
very uncertain quantity and was sure to 
be a constant source of anxiety to the 
others who had never seen a woman ring 
and were naturally doubtful as to her 
powers of endurance and her capacity 
for retaining a level head and acting 
promptly in the emergencies sure to 
arise. And her position, an inexperienced 
beginner among performers of the high- 
est repute, all strangers to her, was em- 
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barrassing, for the slightest fumble or 
hesitation would be instantly noted and 
the loud call necessary to set her aright 
might disconcert her and lead to hope- 
less confusion. One of the brothers, Pye, 
was put therefore on her left at number 
four to pilot her through the difficult 
places. The chances of success were fur- 
ther lessened by the fact that the method 
to be rung, Stedman, was the one in 
which she was least proficient. The start 
off was far from assuring, and two suc- 
ended within a few 
moments in a hopeless tangle, which led 
the conductor to suggest after the bells 
had been stopped, ‘Perhaps, Miss, you 
would profer to try “Grandsire” ’ (a less 
intricate method). Margaret, not dis- 
posed to give in, appealed for one more 


cessive attempts 


trial, a request which amused and pleased 
the men, and accordingly at 6:29 the 
leader having shouted ‘Go it again,’ the 
bells swung off into changes, and the 
compass being gradually gauged and im- 
proved the striking soon became perfect 
while the sequence of changes with in- 
interval after each sixteenth 
stroke became as regular as the notes of 
a music box. Margaret’s good striking 
imparted an air of confidence to the 
men who no longer thought it necessary 
to watch her movements while she set- 
tled down into steady, quiet work, noth- 
ing being heard but the even music of 
the belfry, the rise and fall of the ropes, 
and the occasional bob-call of the con- 


C reased 


ductor. Thus things ran smoothly along 
with only an occasional error of interval 
or in one instance the omitting of a bob- 
call instantly observed and corrected by 
some of the men who, as well as the con- 
ductor, kept count of the course ends, 
when, all at once, the ringer at number 
two, who was apparently engrossed in 
Margaret’s work with the friendly notion 
of easing her dodging, failed to grasp 
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his tufting at handstroke, his bell havi 
cast the rope, and his bell thus uncheck: 
at a critical moment, rolled over, r 
bounded against the stop stay and goi 
wild caused the greatest confusion ar: 
dismay, for the peal was now with 
three-fourths of an hour of its comple- 
tion. Great excitement at once ensucd 
among the men for this vexatious acci- 
dent seemed irremediable and with any 
ordinary band extrication from this maze 
would have been out of the question. 
Not so easily baffled, however, were 
these old ringers. Holding up their bells 
while the delinquent ringer, springing 
for his rope, brought his bell to its proper 
position and indicated that he was all 
right for the next change, the shouting 
of the ringers heard above the clashing 
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of the bells signified to each one just what 
was to be done in this emergency. Mean- 
while Margaret kept a level head and 
maintained her count, and to my sur- 
prise and relief on the following change 
the correct sequence was resumed and 
for the remaining three-quarters of an 
hour the ringing was most excellent. 

“At 9:29 P.M. the bells came ‘home,’ 
that is they came back to opening change, 
one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, which marked the five thousand 
forty changes of the complete peal ac- 
complished in three hours less one min- 
ute. The conductor shouted, “That’s all. 
Stand!’ and the bells were raised to the 
balance and thus brought to rest. 

“Margaret now became the recipient 
of congratulations on the part of the men 
who, being of phlegmatic temperament 
are usually quite reticent. ‘Admirably 
done’ cried the ringer of the tenor, to 
whom the bunching of the bells at the 
time of the trouble had brought very 
hard work, causing him to labor at his 
rope for a considerable time. And each 
of the men, some in rather an unpolished 
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way, had something agreeable to say in 
appreciation of Margaret’s efforts. Be- 
fore parting an appointment was made 
to afford her an evening’s practice on 
handbells when there will be another at- 
tempt at a peal. 
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ever, to minimize the discomfort and by 
the time we reached the hotel, having 
returned by steam train and omnibus, 
she was clamoring for something to eat 
having taken no nourishment whatever 
since the lunch hour.” 


Pail 


a : 
e 


MIss MARGARET HOMER NICHOLS 


Photograph taken August 21, 1902, in the garden west of the Law-Courts, near 
St. Clement Danes, London. 


“Margaret came out of this prolonged 
effort in better condition than | supposed 
possible. She was certainly overheated 
for the ringing chamber was imperfectly 
ventilated and the night was close; her 
hands had developed eight large blisters 
from steady contact with the rope, while 
her back muscles were so stiff that at 
first she could hardly bend to sit down. A 
successful issue of the affair served, how- 


The second attempt for a peal of 
Grandsire Triples at Acton was a suc- 
cess as was a third peal at the Church 
of St. Magnus, London Bridge. In that 
tower a peal board was later set up re- 
cording the names of other ringers, the 
umpire and the time in which the peal 
was rung and customary items. I won- 
der if the tower survived the blitz. 

[ also rang a third peal on handbells 
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with the Middlesex Youths after several 
unsuccessful attempts. 

As far as I have ever been able to dis- 
cover I have the honor of being the first 
citizen of the United States to ring any 
kind of a peal, and I just missed being 
the first woman. 

Nowadays a woman ringing in the 
belfry is an ordinary sight and peals have 
been rung consisting of women only. 
One young prodigy, Jill Poole, rang a 
peal of Grandsire Caters taking nearly 
four hours when she was only thirteen 
years old. 

In the Bell News of August 23, 1902, 
are recorded four peals which I rang in 
four days; Stedman Triples at the 
Church of St. Matthew, Upper Clopton, 
Grandsire Triples at the Church of St. 
Mary, Acton, and the two peals, one in 
each method on handbells, at the house 
of Mr. Challis F. Winney, Harbledown 
Road, Fulham. 

Also in the column notes on Peals in 
reference to the handbell peals the Bell 
News says, “It is worthy of note that 
Miss Nichols is the first lady ringer to 
score a peal of Stedman Triples double- 
handed.”’ Another paragraph says, ““The 
Peal at Upper Clopton—This, the first 
peal of Miss Margaret H. Nichols of 
Boston, U.S.A. after 
brief study of the method, is almost 
unigue in the annals of the Exerasi. It 
is not often that a peal of Stedman 
Triples is rung as a first peal in any cir- 
cumstances, but when a young lady 
comes triumphantly through the ordeal, 
it speaks volumes for her ability, and 
stamps her as no ordinary ringer. The 
peal was rung practically without a 
hitch, save for the slipping wheel of the 
rope of the second bell. 


a comparatively 


2 e There Is 
something poetical in the fact that a 
daughter of the land of the Stars and 
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Stripes has, in the heart of the Empire of 
Great Britain, taken part in a peal upon 
church bells which 


has been rung to 


celebrate the coronation of our King.’ 


EPILOGUE 


In the spring of 1954 I was able to 
get together at 66 Mount Vernon Strect, 
Boston, representatives of several bands 
of ringers. As so many ringing groups 
were springing up all over the United 
States we thought it would be a good 
plan to form an American Guild. The 
name on which we settled was The 
American Guild of English Handbell 
Ringers. We had several carillonneurs 
from a distance present, and I as chair- 


man 


rushed the business so all would 


a chance to ring. I wanted the 
skilled 
have the new experience of ringing on 
handbells. They were more skillful and 
more enthusiastic than I had dared hope, 
and a good time was had by all. My idea 
of a perfect business meeting. 


have 


carillonneurs, all musicians, to 


As it is always beneficial and interest- 
ing to hear all kinds of ringers and ex- 
change ideas, we decided to hold a ring- 
ing Festival at Castle Hill, Ipswich. We 
had aimed at getting twenty-five ringers 
together at our first Festival and just 
barely reached that number. Castle Hill 
proved an ideal spot for a meeting place 
for young and old. We have been for- 
tunate to be able to hold our Festivals 
there every subsequent August on the 
week end before Labor Day. We now 
are obliged to limit our week-end guests 
to two hundred and 
applications. 


have many more 

Castle Hill, a large house on the top 
of a high hill overlooking the Atlantic 
Ocean, a three-mile stretch of beach and 
sand dunes and with extensive grounds 
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which provide space for outdoor con- 
certs, is a perfect setting for our guests. 
About two hundred persons arrive Fri- 
day afternoon and leave Sunday. Friday 
we have an evening concert in the ball- 
room followed by a dance. Saturday 
serious Classes are held for beginners and 
more advanced students. 

Saturday evening we give our big con- 
cert on the terrace which is always well 
attended by the public. We have not only 
bands but from Battle 


local ringers 


Creek, Michigan, or from Georgia and 
other remote spots. Some add singing 
and organ to the ringing. All groups 
wear costumes and we really put on a 
first-class show. 

The American Guild now has a mem- 
bership of over one hundred and sixty 
coming from nearly every state in the 
Union, and judging from the letters I 
receive they all have more engagements 
than they can fulfill. 








The Ironworks in Middleton, Massachusetts 





By Lura WoopsipE WarKINs | 
€ 
ONSIDERING the extensive ernor Bellingham, with the express un- | I 
preservation of historical mate- derstanding that if iron were found on O 
rial in Essex County and the the land, he would pay a further com- tl 
minutely detailed accounts in its local pensation annually. A few years latera ff 5 
histories, it would hardly seem as if that blacksmith, Thomas Fuller, was invite 3 ti 
area could hold any surprises. But all to come from Woburn, with the idea, it | M 
kinds of exciting things, not so much in ts said, of running an ironworks. This ff a 
the field of political events as in the — he never did, but he and his several sons S| 
everyday life of the people, have hap- saw te it that such bar iron as could be t 
pened there and been forgotten. This obtained in the vicinty was converted h 
is particularly true of Middleton, that into tools and plowshares. ' 


little-known corner between Andover, 
Boxford, ‘Topsfield, and Salem Village 
(Danvers), that was set off from the 
four towns as a separate parish in 1727. 

The people of Middleton were known 
in Salem as “the farmers,” and so they 
were, but on a generous scale, with 
homesteads of hundreds of acres. No one 
seems to have known what else they 
were doing, but actually they practiced 
every trade known to a civilized com- 
munity and ran mills on every stream. 

In 1700, only forty years past the 
first settler stage, the village lay almost 
hidden in the virgin forest. The Ipswich 
River, fed by numerous rushing brooks, 
wound through and about it. There were 
no real roads, only Indian trails or such 
paths as a man might follow on horse- 
back, through the dense woods of pine 
and great oaks. 

The earliest arrivals were familiar 
with the remarkable iron industry on the 
Saugus River. While they worked at 
lumbering and making barrel staves and 
clapboards, their minds were fixed hope- 


fully on the discovery of iron ore. Bray 
Wilkins, who came from Lynn in the 
1650’s with a large grown-up family, 
had bought six hundred acres from Gov- 





Fuller got some of his iron from Box- 
ford (Rowley Village), where the 
Leonards, who had been employed at 


eee 
— 7] i 


5 
Saugus, were in charge of the actual ‘3 I 
production in a venture plagued by fires ‘ 
and lawsuits that was carried on fitfully ) t 
during the 1670’s. 
There appears to have been no other § | 
such activity of importance in the seven- 
teenth century, but in 1708 the business | 
of refining iron began again in the part . 
of Boxford that later became Middle- 
ton. It is strange that an industry which . : 
was certainly outside the ken of simple § 
farmers should nevertheless have been & : 
founded by husbandmen and carried on @ | 
without a break for over seventy years. : : 
On June $, 1708, Francis Eliot of : | 
Boxford, a yeoman, conveyed for four j 
shillings to Thomas Flint, Sr., and 9 


Thomas Flint, Jr., both of Salem, John 
How of Boxford, and Thomas Cave, 
Tr., of Topsfield, “so much of my land 
and water courses as shall be needful or 


_ 


anyways necessary for the abovesd . . 

to set their Damm on for their Iron 
work and also to flow with water so 
much of my land adjoyning to their 
pond as they shall need for the benefit of 
their Iron works or water works and 
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that from time to time so long as they 
shall keep said works up or in repair.” 
All of these men lived within the pres- 
ent bounds of Middleton. Francis El- 
iot’s land extended south and southwest 
of the proposed site and he lived near 
the present junction of Mill and Liberty 
Streets. John How was the son of Cap- 
tain John How, who had been concerned 
in the earlier Boxford works, and he was 
a brother-in-law of ‘Thomas Cave, whose 
sister Sarah he had married in 1697. He 
too had a large farm on Liberty Street, 
but much farther north. Cave lived in 
then the southern part of 
Topsfield. Both he and How acquired 
further acreage near the ironworks. The 


what was 


Flints had very extensive holdings—as 
much as one thousand acres at one time, 
it is said—in the western part of town, 
then Salem Village, and in Reading. 

Captain Thomas Flint, the father, 
was a millwright and may have been the 
instigator of the scheme. Undoubtedly 
he built the dam and the sluiceway of 
great stones, which is still in place. We 
may suppose, however, that he had the 
assistance of the other proprietors. ‘The 
ironworks was situated on the south side 
of Pout Pond Brook, just west of the 
point where the stream runs under Mill 
Street. The pond created by the build- 
ing of the dam is still a sizable body of 
Water. 

The brook was called the “Ironworks 
Brook’’ as early as February, 1712. Just 
when the first buildings were erected we 
do not know, but they are referred to in 
a deed dated July 19, 1715. Before that 
time other figures had entered the pic- 
ture. Deacon Edward Putnam, Sr., and 
his son Edward became shareholders, 
and they, with Thomas Cave, later built 
the “‘New house—for Coal,’ and “the 


house where the Chimney is” later noted 
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in the Deacon’s will. In a deed in 1731 
Putnam says that he bought a one-sixth 
share from Captain Thomas Flint. It 
seems likely that Captain Flint at the 
outset had a one-half interest in the en- 
terprise, for, when he died May 24, 
1721, he left “fall my shares in the Iron 
works” to his sons ‘—TThomas and Samuel. 
This bequest appears in a codicil to his 
will written two days before his death. 
Flint may have had some experience 
as a very young man (he was born in 
1650) at the Saugus works. He was at 
least acquainted with Samuel Jenks, who 
sold him a piece of salt marsh. Flint was 
the only person in the Middleton com- 
pany who could have 
knowledge of the kind. 
In 1721, then, the company con- 
sisted of Thomas and Samuel Flint, the 
two Putnams, How, and Cave. How’s 
name does not appear after the first or- 
ganization and he may have disposed of 
his shares. The Flints also cannot be 
traced as owners thereafter. Somewhat 
later we find that Francis Eliot was a 
proprietor and he may have been so from 
the beginning. His generosity in selling 
a mill privilege for four shillings may be 
thus explained. After his death in 17209, 
an inventory of his possessions mentions: 
‘To Part of an Iron Works 
To Iron Bars & a Scieth & 
Scieth Tackling 4-10-00 
To Four hundred of new Iron 
16-00-00 
Daniel Kenney was probably another 
early proprietor, for his land adjoined 
the site of the works. He had acquired 
property in the vicinity as early as 1704 
and in 1720 became the sole owner of 
the house and farm which he had pre- 
viously shared with his brother Jonathan. 
Kenney was a mason. On October 25, 
1744, he sold his one-sixth share to his 


had practical 


40-00-00 
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son Israel, who was a blacksmith. When 
Israel died three years later, his inven- 
tory, dated June 29, 1747, mentions 
“One Sixth part of an Iron mill 
10: 0.” 

The ironworks in Middleton was con- 
veniently placed near Pout Pond meadow 
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was deeply pitted, as if digging had been 
done there. The area is now rather thick- 
ly wooded, but no doubt in the days of 
ironworking it was deforested in order 
to make the tremendous quantities of 
charcoal that were 


necessary for the 


forge. 


SLUICEWAY AT DAM ON POUT POND BROOK, MILL STREET, MIDDLE- 
MASSACHUSETTS, RELATED PRESUMABLY 


TO THE OLD IRONWORKsS, 


1708-1793 


Photograph by Leo Litwin, 1956. 


—an area of low land lying along the 
brook, where almost everyone in town 
had some rights for the purpose of cut- 
ting turf, or peat. It was the kind of ter- 
rain where bog iron could be dug, and 
the evidence indicates that the company 
did not have to seek further for their 
supply of “‘mine.” Some years ago the 


pond was drained, and a neighbor, Ar- 
thur E. Curtis, noticed that the bottom 


This works was operated simply as a 
bloomery, i.e., It prepared iron by the 
direct process, The bog ore was pounded 
by a triphammer into blooms, or round 
batches, and then submitted to intense 
heat in the forge until impurities were 
eliminated. It 
hand bars 


by 
black- 


was then hammered 


into convenient for 
smiths’ use. 


This operation required special skill 
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and knowledge beyond that of the or- 


dinary ironworker or blacksmith, so it 
is not surprising to find that the first 
bloomer whose name occurs in records 
was a complete stranger in town. In fact, 
he is still a stranger, for extensive re- 
search has told us little about him. He 
first appears June 1, 1731, when Ed- 
ward Putnam, a. sold to ** Toseph Steel, 
now Residing in Middleton, a Bloomer, 
and ‘Timothy Fuller of Middleton, yeo- 
man, for £30, All my Sixth Part of the 
Iron Works now standing in Middleton 
abov esd on the Brook called Pout-Pond- 
Brook. That is The part which I bought 
of Capt. Thomas Flint And the above 
named Joseph Steel and Timothy Fuller, 
to pay all the Damage that shall arise by 
Flowing, according to what shall be 
laid upon sd works, in proportion with 
the rest of the Owners of sd works, And 
the Rent that is due to “Thomas Cave, 
my sixth part of all that is to be paid to 
Him and others. And the abovesd Ed- 
ward Putnam Senr to Give all my Right 
Title and Interest, being one sixth part 
of the Works, House, hamer, Anvil, 
and Bellows and all other Utensils, with 
the sixth part of the Stream and Lands 
and all priviledges and Appurtenances 
thereto belonging or anyways appertain- 
ing in Partnership with the Partners 
thereto belonging.” 

This was the prelude to an event that 
occurred on August 2 of the same year, 
when Steel married Sarah Putnam, 
daughter of Edward, Jr. In the follow- 
ing year he was of Rowley, and still 
called “bloomer,” when, on May 6, he 
sold his newly acquired twelfth part of 
the ironworks back to his father-in-law. 
In 1735 Steel and his wife were back in 
Middleton, where four of their children 
were between 1725 1745. 


born and 


Since this man was so closely connected 
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with the works, it seems evident that he 
was conducting the bloomery during this 
decade and perhaps earlier. 

Up to this time, records contain little 
information about the operation or rela- 
tive success of the works. One little item 
was gleaned some fifty years ago by 
George Francis Dow, who headed it, 
‘The Bursting of the Dam at the Box- 
ford Iron Works.” It was a paragraph 
from the Boston News Letter of Octo- 
ber 1, 1725: 

‘*“The Account 
strates that Water is a bad master and 
brings to remembrance the Vanity and 
Vexation of the Spirit, with which the 
Owners of the Iron Works at Topsfield 
were exercised. They made a strong Dam 
to dispose of the Water for their Service. 
But it pass’d over the firm land beside 
the Dam which was not discerned, or 


foregoing demon- 


not seasonably guarded against; Present- 
ly after, it insinuated itself under the 
‘Turtt, and then it rushed with such Vio- 
lence as to throw down the Trees, and 
conquer all opposition; it quickly forced 
a large & deep Channel. And the Own- 
ers were put to the sore travel of making 
a second Dam, or else the first tho’ 
standing, had stood to no purpose.” 
The writer was incorrect in saying 
that the ironworks was in Topsfield— 
there was nothing of the kind there in 
1725—but Mr. Dow was right in call- 
ing it the Boxford ironworks, as it was 


until 1727 


po a 

Isaac Kenney and his younger broth- 
er Israel, born in 1712, both of whom 
were blacksmiths, were no doubt active 
in the practical business of the manufac- 
ture. Isaac learned the art of blooming 
and took over when Steel left off. He 
was called “bloomer” when he signed a 
note as security for Israel on February 
25, 1746. Isaac Kenney lived on the 
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farm deeded to him by his father, Daniel, 
in 1735, the father keeping half the 
house, barn, and orchard during his life- 
time. This house was built before 1720, 
when Daniel took title to it. When Isaac 
died in 1798, he was living in the house 
shown in Fig. 2. It was intended to ac- 
commodate two families as was the first 
homestead, and may or may not be the 
original structure. Known locally as the 
“old Kinney house,” it the 
ground in the 1920’s. 

In 1734 Edward Putnam, Jr., sold 
to Thomas Cave an acre and a half of 
land and his “one sixth part of an Iron 
Works standing on the forsaid pout 
pond brook. Also One Sixth part of the 
Stream Hammer Anvil & Bellows with 
the Sixth part of all the utensils belonging 
to the sd Iron works.’ On December 1, 
1736, Edward Putnam (probably Ed- 
ward, Jr.) conveyed thirteen acres of 
land on the “East or Southwardly side 
of Pout Pond Brook near the Iron 
works” to Edward Nichols for £110. 
With this land he sold one-twelfth part 
of the works with all equipment, tools, 
and the materials “for the Use of sd 
Works with one twelfth part of the Work 
House and a Coal House which was Ezra 
Putnam’s.” This appears to be the share 
that Putnam bought of Joseph Steel. 

Ezra Putnam was Edward, Jr.’s broth- 
er. His father in a will dated March 11, 
1731, devised to him “my share in the 
Iron works and that New house that I 
built for Coal. I also give him my share 
of that house where the Chimney is That 
I and Thomas Cave & my son Edward 
built.””’ Deacon Putnam did not die until 
1748. Meantime, three months after 
writing the will, he had sold his sixth 
share to Fuller and Steel. It is not clear 
how Ezra obtained his title to a share. 
Edward Nichols was a 


burned to 


miller who 
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operated a gristmill farther up the strea_n, 
where Liberty Street now crosses it. ile 
had, of course, damned the brook, aid 
that led to the necessity of an agreemcnt 
with the proprietors of the ironworks. A 
deposition, entered at the Essex County 
Registry of Deeds, shows how the matter 
was settled: 


sept. 5, 1738. 

Deposition of Joseph Knight, aged 54 years 
who testifieth—that some years past he was 
called to be a witness of an agreement betw 
Thomas Cave and Edward Nicholls both « 
Middleton—Agreement was that sd Nichol] 
should proceed to finish his Mill that was 
erected and to make a Dam to Raise Water for 
said Mill and promis’d that he would not Dis- 
turb or Molest him (Nichols) paying him 
(Cave) the damage yearly in case they could 
not agree—it should be left to Mr. Thornd ke 
Procter of Salem to determine what Damages 
were—Joseph Knight. 


5 


a 


/ 


John Nichols, aged seventy “one year’s, 
testified to truth of above. 
little about 
curred at the works during the next 


Records show what oc- 
twenty-two years, but there is no ques- 
tion that it was in operation. ‘Tradition 
says that it was run by Thomas Cave and 
the Kenneys, and for once tradition seems 
to be right. Israel Kenney died in 1747, 
leaving his share to his infant son Israel. 
Whether Isaac Kenney owned an in- 
terest at that time is uncertain. The Put- 
nams and other early proprietors were 
out of it by then, and it is probable that 
Thomas Cave gradually acquired the 
shares of Nichols and Eliot, until by 1760 
he was to all intents and purposes the 
sole owner, with Isaac Kenney and his 
young sons, Asa and Simeon, running 
the works. Timothy Fuller alone never 
relinquished his rights in the business. 
On March 15, 1760, Thomas Cave, 
who was then eighty years old, sold the 
works with ten acres of land to Kenney. 
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[ quote the deed almost in full, as it de- 
termines the exact location of the iron- 
WOrKS. 

| Thomas Cave of Middleton. . 
for and in consideration of one hundred and 
thirty-three pounds, six shillings and eight 
pence Lawfull Money to me in hand well and 
Paid by Isaac Kenney of the same 


. yeoman, 


\¢ 
Truly 
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of the said Nickils thence Northly and Westaly 
by the Land of Bangamin Nickols to the Up- 
land of the said Cave thence Northestly & Estly 
by the Upland of the said Cave to the North 
ende of the Iron works Dame thence East 
about three Poles to a Stake and Stons thenc 


Southwardly by the Rode to the . 


. . bounds 


first mensied, Likewise an Iron works standing 
on the said Premises. 





FIG. 2. HOME OF ISAAC KENNEY, ‘ 


‘ — c< ” 
BLOOMER AND BLACKSMITH, 
MIDDLETON, MASSACHUSETTS 


From an early photograph. 


Town County and Province aforesaid Bloom- 
er... have bargained and Sold . . . and for- 
ever confairm unto him the said Isaac Kenney 

a Sartain Peace or Parscell of Upland 
medow and Swamp Land containing by Es- 
timation about Teen Ekers . . . in Middleton 
... bounded as followeth beginning at a Stake 
and Stons aboute it and standing by the Brige 
on the South Side of a Brook known by the 
name of Poute Pond Brook near the Iron works 
& frome said bounds westerly to the Ende of 
a Stone waall Standing on the South side of 
the Iron works and by the Land of Bengam 


Nickols thence Southwesterly as the waall now 


stands to a Wallnut tree Marked by the Land 


From this time on the enterprise was 
in the hands of the Kenneys. Isaac was 
then fifty-five years old. He was evident- 
ly a husky man, as might be expected of 
one accustomed to such hard labor; it 
was more than thirty years later, when 
he was eighty-six, that he thought of 
making a will, and he lived for five years 
after that. It is quite possible that he pur- 
sued his activities until he was well past 
seventy. Assuming that he was able to 
do so until he was seventy-five, we may 
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reasonably deduce that the Middleton 
ironworks was in operation up to 1780, 
Asa and 
Simeon Kenney were always termed 
“‘hlacksmiths” and there is no indication 
that they kept the refinery going, al- 
though they may have done so. 

When Isaac Kenney made his will, 
November 28, 1793, he devised to his 
son Simeon all his real estate and build- 
ings in Middleton and Andover and 
“Land at the eastward,” wearing ap- 


or more than seventy years. 


parel, farming utensils, pew in the north- 
east corner of the meetinghouse, and “all 
my Right and Title to the Iron works 
in Middleton if not sold before.” 
Obviously, the ironworks buildings 
were still standing in 1793. They were 
not sold by Isaac. Already, no doubt, 
they were in a dilapidated condition and 
ready to collapse. By 1797 they had done 
so. The inventory of the possessions of 
Timothy Fuller mentions under date of 
January 2, 1797, “a Privilege in the 
Stream where the Ironworks formerly 
a hammer and Anvil $s.” 
Isaac Kenney died in the following 


Stan vd 


vear, and the history of this industry 
would seem to be concluded. But, like a 
ghost, a little story has come down to us. 
In 1891, Mrs. Martha J. Averill, of 
Middleton, a meticulous investigator, in- 
Andrew 
Gould, who was a nephew of Thomas 
Cave’s grandson Sylvester. Gould told 
her that when he was fourteen years old 
(1820), Sylvester Cave sold the anvil 


terviewed an old man named 
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and the triphammer of the ironworks to 
a peddler for some pots and pans. Cave 
was never well off and was supported 
by the town in his later years. One can 
picture him rummaging in the debris of 
the old works in the hope of finding 
something salable. Apparently he had no 
idea of the value of so many hundreds of 
pounds of iron. 
Andrew Gould 
works ghost in the form of a dog—a dog 
that had been trained to go after cider 
for the relief of the thirsty ironworkers. 
The disappearance of the triphammer 
makes it unlikely that any excavation 
that might be undertaken along Pout 
Pond Brook would reveal anything of 
interest. Slag is still plentiful near the 
present dam—in fact, it seems to have 
a fill for it. The curved 
spillway, built of very large stones or 


raised another iron- 


heen used as 


boulders, is thought to be a part of the 
original structure and has a side channel 
for the accommodation of the shaft of a 
water wheel. The spot is now a pictur- 
esque place with a grove of pines and 
ought to be marked in some way as the 
site of an early and long-lived industry. 
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The David Hubbard House 


Hancock, New Hampshire 


By Roperr HarrRiInGTon NYLANDER 


: AVID Hubbard, son of Ebenezer 
|) and Hepzibah (Estabrook) 
Hubbard was born in 1754 in 
| Concord, Massachusetts. He served in 
. the Revolution under Captain Reed, but 
was discharged in 1776 on account of 
ill health. In the military records he 1s 
described as “*5’ 8” tall, dark hair, dark 
eyes, and dark complexion; and belong- 
ing to the town of Concord.” He mafr- 
ried Mary Barrett in 1777 or 1778 and 
1779 went to Hancock, New 
Hampshire, to settle the land given them 
by Mary’s brother, Charles Barrett of 
New [pswich. 


about 


Their house was small, about twelve 
feet square, but had the luxury of a 
brick chimney. A few years later they 
apparently became more prosperous, for 
in 1782 they erected a new house about 
two hundred feet from the earlier one. 
This resemblance to 
houses in their native Concord. 

David Hubbard’s name appears fre- 
quently in the early records of Hancock: 
he was selectman in 1783 and 1784, 


house bore close 


constable in 1786, and had much to do 
with the erection of the first church. By 
1792, however, things had changed, for 
the selectmen were to decide “‘the best 
way to obtain the taxes now due from 
Constable Hubbard.” 

In 1796 David Hubbard disappeared 


suddenly. His hat was found on the shore 


Epiror’s Notre: The author of this article 


joined the Society in 1955 at the age of four- 
teen, and is now a Senior in the Acton-Box- 
borough Regional High School. 





of what was called Greenfield Pond. 
Friends dragged the pond in vain, and 
the disappearance has always remained a 
mystery. 

Mrs. 
returned to Concord, where Ebenezer, 
the second son, became interested in the 
preservation of Revolutionary relics. He 
was by far the most enthusiastic in the 
North Bridge reconstruction and_ the 
Minute Man Statue, and in 1871 left 
the funds with which those monuments 
were started. 

Lieutenant 


Hubbard and her six children 


Ebenezer Knight, the 
next to occupy the house, came from 
New Ispwich in 1797. He made several 
alterations to the. house, especially the 
parlor, and lived there with his wife and 
two sons until his death in 1815. 

The names of the next two occupants 
are not recorded but it is known that 
they each lived in the house for about a 
vear, long enough to make themselves 
known. The first was a band of counter- 
feiters which came about 1816. They 
used the house to ply their trade, and 
there still may be seen in the cellar walls 
four of the holes in which it is said their 
tools were hidden. 

It is in connection with this group that 
the “‘haunted house” legend arises. In 
the early days it was usual for travelers 
to stop at the house for a night’s lodging. 
The travelers were made comfortable, 
but about midnight they heard dreadful 
sounds like rattling chains, shrieks, or 
groans. Upon inquiry, they learned that 
the occupants had heard nothing unusual. 
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Doubtless any visitor called but once! 


The next nameless occupants were a 
family consisting of a father, his daugh- 
ter, and stepmother. The father, ap- 
parently a trader, was frequently away 
for long periods of time. It was during 
these times that the mother shut the gir] 


ae 


Samuel Knight brought his young 
wife, Lydia Goodhue, and their two 
children to the farm in 1825. It was 
during the Knights’ occupancy that the 
building was gradually changed into a 
finished house of thirteen plastered rooins, 


In the Na cy 


reminiscences of 





SOUTHEAST VIEW OF DAVID HUBBARD HOUSE, HANCOCK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Photograph by the author. 


in the dark, damp cellar. Upon one such 


occasion the child did not cry 


The woman ordered her up, 


thought the house was haunted and in- 


sisted upon moving away. 


Moses Dennis brought his second wife, 
Jane Graves, to the house in 1818. The 
Dennises were farmers and probably did 


not change the house much during their 


seventeen years of occupancy. They 


moved to Jasper, New York, in 1825. 


as usual. 
but the 
child replied, “_ do not wish to, It 1S all 
light down here; Mama is with me.” 
This frightened the woman so that she 


(Knight) Fogg, born in 1835, several 
interesting things of the Knight family 
life are revealed. In reference to the one 
second-floor fireplace she says: “‘During 
those early years on cold winter days, 
mother hung bedding back . . . making 
an inner circle near the fire for the little 
ones to play in. 
“when 


... Elsewhere she says 
we were all at home we 
twenty cords of firewood a vear. ... | 


used 


heard father’s uncle, who was visiting 
at our home, once say, “Sam, folk tell 
me your getting rich, but I can’t see 
much but the children.’ Father replied, 
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‘That is just it. My children are all jew- 
els: every son is worth $1,000, and every 
daughter $500.” “ 

The Knights occupied the house the 
longest of any other family. Of the four- 
teen children born to them twelve grew 
to maturity and became members of the 
Hancock Congregational Church. The 
two oldest boys gave up their college edu- 
cation to fight in the Civil War. Samuel 
Knight was one of the earliest people in- 
terested in preserving Hancock’s history 
and was one of the leading members of 
the Centennial Committee in 1879. 
Through his daughter Nancy the early 
history of the house is preserved. 

Much of the furniture in the house is 
of the Knight period and some may have 
been theirs, but only four chairs are 
known to have been. These chairs were 
made about 1849 by Mrs. Knight’s 
brother, Benjamin Goodhue, who was 
also Mrs. Calvin Coolidge’s grandfather. 

After the Knight occupancy, which 
came to an end in 1899, the house was 
owned by numerous families, none of 
whom stayed long and none of whom 
made many changes. In 1914 two psy- 
chiatric nurses purchased the house. They 
and their heirs occupied it until 1951 and 
In 1952 it was purchased by the present 
owners, 


Undoubtedly the first building erected 
on the land was the cabin. There is today 
a small building now used as a chicken 
house whose dimensions correspond to 
those of the cabin foundations, and whose 
framing is similar to that of the barn. 
When the cabin foundations were recent- 
ly excavated, quantities of bricks, even 
the front door latch, were found, but no 
wood fragments, which leads to the sup- 
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position that the building was moved. 

The barn, a large, framed structure, 
shows many primitive structural features, 
such as “gun-stock”’ posts and pegged 
floors. These two buildings are now 
among the oldest in Hancock. 

The main house was built in 1782 
and, being the first two-story house in 
town, its erection was of such great im- 
portance that it was recorded in much 
detail.” Every able-bodied man in Han- 
cock and the adjoining town of Peter- 
borough was present at the “raising bee,” 
which took two days and a barrel of rum. 
The festivities of the occasion were kept 
up all night, and the following day the 
ridgepole was wet down with a bottle 
of rum by the most fearless and agile of 
those present. All the nails used were 
made by Enos Knight, the nearest neigh- 
bor. During the raising, the barn was 
used as a sleeping apartment and as a 
storehouse for tools. 

Like all true New England farm- 
houses, the Hubbard house was never 
completely finished at one time. The ex- 
terior was covered with feathered weath- 
erboarding ranging in width from three 
to twenty-nine inches. The outside doors 
were large and the windows were small. 
The one door which remains is crudely 
paneled on one side and boarded on the 
other. The windows were surrounded by 
a narrow frame and covered with solid 
shutters. On the gable ends there is some 
trace of a narrow hewn overhang, but 
this feature has disappeared completely. 
The framing is heavy, the summer beams 
are about fifteen inches square, some of 
the ceilings have diagonal braces, and 
the entire roof has diagonal bracing. 

The first major alterations to the ex- 

* William Willis Hayward, The History of 
Hancock, New Hampshire (Lowell, Mass., 
1889), I, 33. 
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terior were the three parlor windows 
added after 1797. They contained twen- 
ty-four lights of six by eight-inch glass, 
surrounded by a three-inch frame. The 
house was also painted “Spanish brown” 
about this time and this color remains on 
the original clapboards preserved under- 
neath the present clapboards put on 


about 18 20. 
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Within, all the rooms are of differ nt 
periods. The first of these, the old parlor, 
originally contained but one finished w all 
of paneling. After 1797 beam casi g, 
dado and moldings were installed yn 
the remaining three walls and the room 
was plastered. At this time the unknown 
man whom Mrs. Little calls the “borcer 
stenciller’”’ who did other work in the 
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STENCILED EAST WALL OF PARLOR, DAVID HUBBARD HOUSE, 


RESTORED BY 


The windows at this date were all en- 
larged for fifteen lights of seven by nine- 
inch glass. The house was then painted 
red and the windows were hung with 
green blinds. It was also at this time that 
the long ell and woodshed were built 
over the old well. Samuel Knight built a 
large barn and shed east of the house but 
only the foundations and a flight of stone 
steps remain of these. 


" THE AUTHOR 


Hancock area, painted the plaster pink 
and stenciled in dark green a delicate 
border around the ceiling line.” A name 
which is scratched upon the plaster must 
be mentioned here as it may have been 
written by the painter. The surname is 
Stickney and the given name seems to be 

-Nina Fletcher Little, 4 merican Decora- 
tive Wall Painting (Sturbridge, Mass., 1952), 


pp. 1Ot-10}. 

























































































Thomas, but some of the letters are so 
larve that it could also be Amos. No man 
of this name lived in Hancock and no 


jiographical information can be found. 
Some time after 1818 Moses Eaton 
added patterns to the plain pink walls.° 
About 1830 the woodwork was painted 
olive green and the doors were grained 
in imitation of veneer. In the 1880’s the 
woodwork was changed by the addition 
of a mantle and dado on the paneled 
wall and the plastered walls were pa- 
pered over the stenciling. Fortunately 
) was realized 
with 
heavy paper before being wallpapered. 


the value of the stenciling 


and 


some sections were covered 

The north rooms were originally the 
most comfortable in the house, for they 
were sheathed with wood. The only 
staircase went out of the kitchen, which 
was not the largest room in the house 
owing to a smal] bedroom at each end. 
The west wall was nearly covered by the 
enormous dresser, the interior of which 
is still the olive green it was painted about 
1830. This room, like the parlor, had 
paneling over the fireplace. Here it con- 
sisted of one large panel flanked on either 
side by a small door which led to the 
chimney. The arrangement of this room 
was changed in 1888, the main altera- 
tions being relocation of the stairs and 
dresser. 

The small room at the west of the 
kitchen 1s worthy of note because of some 
Interesting painting found behind the 
relocated dresser. The base color is buff, 
which 1S streaked with red, In one place 
this has never been painted over and re- 
mains as fresh as when applied. 


Thi Les Figures 120-122. 
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Opposite the parlor on the front is the 
last room to be finished on the first floor. 
Its woodwork is in a country adaptation 
of the Federal style. In this room and the 
room above the corner posts have been 
cut back and the ceiling plaster has been 
brought below the summers, making ex- 
tremely low rooms. The second-floor 
woodwork is more elaborate than that 
in the first-floor room. When these rooms 
were finished, they were probably used 
as the “Best Parlour” and the “‘Master 
Bedchamber.” ‘The woodwork in both 
was grained in imitation of curly maple. 
‘The space which was formerly the front 
entry was made into the “Hall” with 
the main staircase. 

The largest room on the second floor, 
and the only one to contain a fireplace, 
is the north room. It is a dark, sheathed 
room originally about thirty by fifteen 
feet. At one end was a large set of shelves 
which the Hubbards and other early oc- 
cupants doubtless used as storage space 
for clothes. In this room the earliest wall- 
paper in the house was found, some pieces 
of which are much scribbled on in pencil 
showing that it had been on many years 
and seen by many children. The paper 
is in a geometrical pattern in orange and 
white upon extremely thin grey paper. 
In the small room next to this another 
paper has been found done in blue and 
white on an off-white ground, along with 
earlier painting similar to that in the 
small first-floor room. 

On its seventy-fifth 
birthday, the house received new under- 


hundred and 
pinnings, which, along with other repair 
and restoration work, should allow it to 
stand for at least a hundred and seventy- 
five years more. 





“] had three 
chairs in my house, 





one for solitude, 


two for friendship, 





three for society.” 


Henry David Thoreau 


Reproduction of the original in 
Harrison Gray Otis House, Boston 





Original in Williams College museum. 
The original was illustrated in Antiques Reproduction of the original in 
Magazine November 1944, on page 269 Concord Antiquarian Society 


Reproductions of colonial American originals in leading museums, the 
Cohasset Colonial collection of thirty-four pieces is available in kits for home 
assembly or assembled unfinished. Cohasset Colonials are appropriate and 
sturdy for use in the public rooms of Historic Preservations. Visit our show- 


room on Cohasset Harbor, open weekdays and Saturdays until 5:00 P.M. 


Our catalog will be sent on request. Telephone: EVergreen 3-0110 


( ohasset Colonials 
By HAGERTY 


Cohasset, Massachusetts 
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Pair of Irish glass hurricane shades. 
Circa 1800. 22 inches high. $250. pr. 


Offered subject to prior sale 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 
Antiquarians, Sowe CRS, Gold and Sle wsoneths 
BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 


BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: CO 7-9100 
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WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. 1 American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. { American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. { Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions of Americanand English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





FOUR HIGH ROAD 


On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 
served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 
Mar. thru Dec., in a 17th-century house 
Reservations desirable— Te/. HOmestead 5-010} 


Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 

















CONSULTANT 
TO COLLECTORS 


Experienced assistance in 
augmenting your collec- 
tion, creating an authen- 
tic setting for it, or dis- 
posing of it as a whole or 


in part. 
By appointment 


MARY ALLIS 
Ogden House 


Fairfield Connecticut 




















Almost as good as a visit to 


BEAUPORT 


The most fascinating house in America 


Twelve 
Full color slides by Gilbert Ask of the 
exterior and interiors of nine 
principal rooms. 
Forty-five cents each 
Forty cents each for five or more 


the book: BEAUPORT 
text by Paul Hollister 
pictures by Samuel Chamberlain 
only $3.75 postpaid 


Order from 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


141 Cambridge Street Boston 14, Mass. 











THE GEBELEIN SHOP 
AT 79 CHESTNUT STREET, BOSTON 


909° 4959 


tae 





GEORGE C. GEBELEIN 
1878-1945, Silversmith, 
Craftsman and Antiquarian 


From Cambridge’s Harvard Grammar class of 
1893, apprentice to Goodnow & Jenks, Boston; 
journeyman for Tiffany, N. Y. and Durgin, 
Concord, N. H. 1897-1903; established indi- 
vidually in Handicraft Shop, Boston and 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 1904-1908; opened in 
present location February 1909. 


(SEBELEIN Silversmiths, Inc. 1950, family- 


owned, managing member J. Herbert Gebelein. 
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YOU ARE INVITED... 


to make use of the versatile and useful banking and trust services 
which we provide. While it is never our intention to disturb satisfactory 
relations elsewhere, we would like very much to be kept in mind when- 
ever you may decide to change or increase your banking connections. 

Whatever your banking or trust needs, a warm welcome always 
awaits you at Second Bank-State Street. 


SECOND BANK-STATE STREET 
Trust Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 111 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PERSONAL TRUST DEPARTMENT AND 
STATE STREET OFFICE: State and Congress Sts. 
UNION TRusT OFFICE: 24 Federal St. 
COPLEY SQUARE OFFICE: 587 Boylston St. 
STATLER OFFICE: Arlington and Providence Sts. 
Mass. AVE. OFFICE: Mass. Ave. and Boylston St. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


ere 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


OVD 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 
Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 

















The Anthoensen Press, Portland, Matne 








